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ADVEETISEMENT. 



The following Essay is a Prelection delivered in ac- 
cordance with the requirement^ of the University Statute by 
the author bb a Candidate for the vacant office of Regius 
Professor of Greek. 

It is printed exactly as it was read, with the excep- 
tion of one very trifling addition, though it certainly re- 
quires many more to make it in any degree complete. 
But it was thought that it would not be fair to the other 
candidates to make it assume a more favourable aspect 
when published, than it presented when actually delivered 
before the Electors, who had to decide upon their com- 
parative qualifications. 

Allowance must be made on this score for omissions, 
many of which are due solely to the necessity of reducing 
its length within certain prescribed limits, an hour only 
being allowed for the recitation. Such as it is, it was 
found too long to be delivered in the time allowed, and 
only about two-thirds of it were actually recited. Of all 
else I accept the responsibility. 

E. M. COPE. 

Trin. Coll. March ii. 
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The object that I have proposed to myself in this Essay 
is to take a review of Aristotle's Ethical system, for the 
purpose, first of examining and describing its most salient 
points, its peculiar and distinctive features, and secondly of 
comparing these with other and especially the Stoic and 
modem views on some moral questions. The time is short, 
and the subject long, even when reduced within these 
limits. Many things must be omitted which would, properly 
find a place in such a review: many others hastily and 
briefly sketched which ought to be treated in detail: and 
questions raised and suggested rather than argued and 
definitively settled. A review of the leading and peculiar 
features of Aristotle's Ethical system would have been ap- 
propriately introduced by some notices of what his prede- 
cessors had effected in the same line of research; a few 
words should have been bestowed upon the earliest abortive 
attempts at moral speculation, as they appeared in the 
mathematical and numerical philosophy of the Pythagoreans; 
upon Socrates, the real founder of moral philosophy who, to 
use the words of Cicero, " first called down philosophy from 
the skies," — ^where she had been wandering, lost in the over- 
whelming problems of cosmical speculations — "and planted 
her in cities, and led her even into men's houses, and forced 
her to inquire into life and manners and into things good 
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and evil" — ^who first, that is, commenced the study of human 
relations, of social and moral problems: attention might 
have been usefully recalled to the services which Socrates 
rendered to systematic and scientific reasoning by the sug- 
gestion of the only true philosophical method, the first con- 
scious application of inductive reasoning in the formation 
of general conceptions ; as was first pointed out by Aristotle 
and enforced by Schleiermacher in his once famous essay 
on the worth of Socrates as a philosopher* — a true and 
genuine service which has been of late somewhat obscured 
by the ingenuity of Mr Orot«, in his eagerness to exhibit 
him as a Sophist and a dialectician : three of his disciples 
might have claimed a brief notice, Aristippus and Antis- 
thenes and Plato: and it would have been interesting to 
trace the changes of opinion of the last of these three, more 
especially o^ the nature of virtue and the means of im- 
parting it, through the vacillations of his earlier dialogues, 
till in his mature years his views became finally and defi- 
nitely fixed, as represented in the Kepublic and Laws — all 
this and more, 

spatiis exclusus iniquis 
PtSBtereo, atque aliis post commemoranda relinquo. 

and I must pass on at once to the examination of Aristotle's 
own system. 

The first question that occurs to us to ask on the sub- 
ject is, to which of the two great schools of Moralists does 
Aristotle belong. Is he one of those who would regulate 
human action, I am quoting firom Dr. Whewell, Lect. on Hist, 
of Mor. PhiL, Introd., by an internal principle or relation, 
as Conscience, or a Moral Faculty, or Duty, or Eectitude or 
the superiority of Eeason to Desire (the last is meant for 
PJato) ; or on the other hand does he side with those who 
estimate actions by their consequences, who assert some ex- 
ternal object as happiness or pleasure or utility or the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number to be the true 

^ Translated by Dr. Thirlwall in the second volume of the Philological 
Museum, p. 538. 
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end of humaa action? These two schemes may be described 
respectively as Independent, aod Dependent or Utilitarian 
Morality., The one makes the rule of right depend upon or 
look to something external and objective, something to be 
sought, to aixn at (like a ct/cotto? or mark, as Aristotle has it), 
instead of regardii^ it as proceeding from an internal prin- 
ciple, which looks to nothing beyond itself, which tells us to 
do what is right because it is right, and for no other reason, 
and is thus independent of all external objects and motives. 
To this cardinal distinction I shall frequently have to recur. 
We shall be better able to answer this question when we 
have examined some of his leading doctrines ; meanwhile we 
may decide at once that a Moralist who pronounces happi- 
ness, however understood, to be the sole end and the prevail- 
ing motive of all human action, must belong to that school 
which looks to consequences or utility, in some form or other, 
as the moral standard. Of those internal principles or rela- 
tions spoken of by Dr. Whewell as characteristic of the Inde- 
pendent Morality, Conscience is certainly not recognised in 
Aristotle's system. The irpoalpeac^, which is distinctive of all 
moral action is certainly not Conscience. It is something 
more and something less. It is a combination of ope^t^ the 
impulsive principle, the only origin in us or motive of action, 
(de Anima ill. 10.) — ^we have no single word to express it. 
. Sir W. Hamilton calls it the Conative faculty — and an intel- 
lectual element, Btavoia. A concise definition of it is given 
in de Mot. Anim. c. 6. 9; irpoaipeai^ kolvov hiavoLm fcal opi^eio^, 
Aare kwu wpcSrov (the ultimate, original, mover) rh ope/C' 
rov Kol tA BccwQirfTop, ov irav Sk to BuivofiTov dXKa to t&v 
irpaier&v reKo^, The Trpoalpetri^i is therefore confined to, as 
it is characteristic of, moral action, of which it is the primary 
stimulant or impelling cause in the hwnan subject : the ulti- 
mate cause of motion is the object, t6 ope/erov /ecA to Bic^ 
v&qTOVy agreeably to the Aristotelian principle that the ulti- 
mate cause of motion in general must be itself at rest. This 
will throw some light upon the question how far the Aris- 
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totelian psychology recognises the free will, and how far 
irpoaipeac^ is identifiable with it. But it is plain at all 
events that this is not Conscience: Conscience does not 
deliberate : and it is rather in the nature of a guide and 
director, and acts as a check, quite as much or more than as 
an impelling cause, of action — some external stimulant or 
motive, as Aristotle says, excites the desire; Conscience 
either as an innate principle, or as a habit acquired by 
observation or education, dictates a course of dction. The 
oflBce of conscience is well enough described in Pope's hymn. 

What conscience dictates to be done 

Or warns us not to do 
This teach me more than hell to shim 

That more than heaven pursue. 

Butler calls Conscience, Reflexion; but this is plainly a mis- 
take. If Conscience were nothing but Reflexion, which is 
merely Aristotle's preparatory /SovXevat^;, it would certainly 
not have the supreme and predominating authority over the 
rest of the elements of our constitution that he ascribes to 
it. It must at the very least have a power of decision and 
determination as well. Nor again is a Moral Faculty re- 
cognised, at least in the sense intended — (I)p6vr}ai^, the prac- 
tical wisdom which determines the standard of moral 
action, points out to us the distinction between good and 
evil, and enables us to discern the means to the right end, 
(Eth. Nic. Bk. .vi.) comes perhaps nearest to it ; of Duty we 
shall have fo speak hereafter, it is not explicitly acknow- 
ledged as a principle of action, though this is often inciden- 
tally implied : if Rectitude means what is right in itself, and 
needs nothing else to make it so, this does appear in the 
shape of to koXov, but only once or twice and that in contra- 
diction to the leading principle, that the universal t€Xo9 is 
happiness — of this also hereafter — and lastly, the superiority 
of Reason to Desire, as a moral principle^ is Plato's doctrine 
and not Aristotle's: though of course as a, fact Aristotle would 
not have denied it. 
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I will just add here, as it will be constantly referred to 
hereafter, that one of the principal characteristics of ancient, 
as distinguished from modem Philosophy and literature, is 
that it looks at things from the obj^tive side. This which 
is true in general, and has been observed by historians of 
ancient philosophy, is especially true of moral philosophy. 

Mackintosh, in his Diss, on Eth. Phil., ha^ observed that it 
is characteristic of all the ancient ethical systems — ^he adds 
and of most modem down to Bentham and Paley — ^that in 
them some external object is proposed as the aim and end of 
life, such as the good (Plato), the summum bonum or ulti- 
mate good (as it is best translated; good being thereby 
represented as the end of all action), happiness or pleasure. 
It is only in modem systems that we find the rule of life 
deduced from an internal principle such as Conscience, a 
Moral Sense, or Duty: so far at any rate we shall find in 
the sequel that the distinction holds good. In Aristotle, 
and I believe I may say in most or all of the ancient ethical 
systems, duty, to something or somebody, though it may be, 
and mvM be, implied, — ^for the ordinary lai:iguage of maiJcind 
implies it, as for instance when a Greek says Set or rb Siov, 
and we say ought — is never distinctly and consciously put 
forward as a principle of action. An exception however 
must be made to some extent in favour of the Stoics, whose 
morality, especially in the later times of Seneca and Epic- 
tetus, makes a much nearer approach to Christian Ethics, — so 
that Seneca was even said by the Fathers to Christianize — 
in this, that it recognises the difference between the internal 
feeling or motive which prompts the act and the act itself; 
in that they held, in the very spirit of Christ's own teaching, 
that the desire or the attempt to commit an act is equiva- 
lent to the act itself^; in that they could say with Seneca, 
eum qui libenter accipit beneficium reddidisse — ^the grateful 
feeling and intention, though it lack the power of actually 

^ Zeller H. Ph. iii. 138. 170. and notes. 
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repaying the benefit, supersedes the act itself; or with 
Cleanthes, otm^ hnJdvpi&v dvexer aUrxpov Trpa^/iaro?, ovto<$ 
irovqaei tovt ecUf Kotpov Xo^,— the de»re is equivalent to 
the act. 

This objective tendency is increased still more in writers 
who, like Plato and Aristotle, connect Ethics so intimately 
with Politics as to make man a mere creature of the state, 
dependent upon its form of government and institutions, and 
bound to conform his actions and pursuits and ai^irations to 
her ends and objects. 

"It is the peculiar distinction of Christianity," says 
Mackintosh in another place> "that it places the seat of 
virtue in the heart." 

" Moral speculations," says Whewell, Lect. on Mor. Phil. 
1839. and 1841. "have for their object men's dealings with 
one another, or with their own thoughts ; their acts or the 
motives^ passions and intentions which lead them to act." An 
account of moral philosophy which certainly never entered 
into the conception of Aristotle. 

" The spirit of the world," sj^a Grant speaking of this 
same change of views, Ess. on Eth, p. 249, "seems deeper and 
sadder, and the good and the joy of life are no longer its 
predominant conceptions." 

It may be noted ako that this same diaracteristic of 
Christian Morality appears also in its rehgious aspect, in 
St. Paul's doctrioe of justification by faith rather than by 
works. ' 

It might indeed seem at first sight that in basing their 
system upon the jmnciple of living in conformity with 
Nature, 6^ji4Korfw^hvi<i t. ^^ g^, vivere Naturae conveni- 
enter, the Stoics had anticipated the very doctrine which 
is the foundation of Butler's Morality: for he also makes 
conformity to our Nature the ultimate principle of moral 
action^ the rule of action, and the moral standard. 

But though the expression be the same, I think upon 
a comparison of the two views we shall find that there is 
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an essential difference between them, and that here again 
the same distinction of the objective and subjective which 
is characteristic of ancient and modem Philosophy in gene- 
ral, is brought to Kght. Butler's doctrine, that we are to 
live in conformity with our Nature, means that the ultimate 
principle of moral action is a moral instinct or faculty, an 
internal monitor, which determines right and wrong, and 
dictates to us that we should pursue the one and avoid 
the other, which we- call Consrience : and that we are obliged 
to act in obedience t<^ its dictates, because it is the highest 
and governing principle of our nature, and given to us for 
the purpose of guiding and directing our actions. But it 
is an inst'inct or principle by which we thus act : its direction 
is from within outwards : it is sufficient in itself and requires 
no stimulus, no object or end outside of itself. Its dictates 
may be in conformity with the will of God, but that is not 
properly speaking the motive of right action: confining 
ourselves to the purely Ethical view of the matter,, we act 
right because our Conscience bids us, do so. Looking at 
Conscience in this aspect, it occupies the same place in 
our moral constitution as the Platonic Eeason, so far as it 
IS regulative of the entire machine though essentially dif- 
ferent in other important points. 

But when we come to examine the Stoic doctrine we find 
first, that the position of a summum or ultimum bcmum, as an 
external mark or end to aim at, invests it with the objec- 
tive character which distinguishes ancient speculation ; and 
seccaidly that it implies a view of our nature which is very 
far indeed from being identical with that of Butler. The 
interpretation of the theory is to be found in Cicero de 
Finibus in. 5, 6, 7. and is derived in all probability from 
Chrysippus' irepl reXwi/, to which Diogenes refers ; the passage 
which he quotes being in exact correspondence with the 
words of Cicero. The theory very briefly stated m this. With 
the birth of the animal — so that the law is not confined 
in the first instance to human nature — there arises in him 
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an instinct of self-preservation, which attaches him to him- 
self, and impels him to seek all that is beneficial and to 
shun what is hurtful, and is in fact self-love. This is so dis- 
tinctly stated — ^that it cannot be mistaken ; and thus it is 
self-love that is the ultimate principle which is the basis 
and germ of our Moral Nature. Later only, with the de- 
velopment of the intelligence we, that is, man as we must 
now suppose, obtain the conception of a moral end, the 
honestum, to /caXov, right, which is identified with the 
summum bonum, and is likewiae in conformity with our 
nature. To confirm this, a distinction is afterwards expressly 
made between the prima or principia naturae, which is the 
self-love already mentioned, the conciliatio hominis ad ea 
quae sunt secundum naturam. c. VI. § 21, and that conformity 
to Nature which 'is shown in the pursuit of the honestum, 
which is of subsequent growth. Simul autem cepit intelli- 
gentiam, it is not until his intelligence is developed that he 
becomes aware that his nature rightly interpreted impels him 
to the pursuit of the ultimate good, which is rights honestum : 
and again § 22. propterea quod non inest in primis naturae 
conciliationibus honesta actio. Consequens enim et post oritur, 
ut dixi. — Further, all virtue is summed up in wisdom. A man 
who knows what is right, who knows that no one thing 
differs fi:om any other except as honestum and turpe, right 
and wrong, will act in conformity with this knowledge, and 
be a virtuous man. This bears a close resemblance to the 
Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge. And since all 
that is good resides in virtue and right, and the wise man 
alone is in possession of both, the paradox follows that the 
wise man — and he alone — is self-sufficient, independent of 
all external conditions and circumstances, avrapKt)^ 'com- 
plete in himself,' or in other words, feliciter absolute, for- 
tunate vivere, nulla re impediri, nulla prohiberi, nulla egere. 
And I need not waste more words in explaining how 
entirely different all this is from Butler's interpretation of 
the Law of Nature. 
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This difference in the point of view may be further illus- 
trated by an example. A moralist is asked for instance, why 
am I bound to act in such and such a way? Because it is 
just, may be the answer. Why is it just? because it is right. 
But why is it right? Here the divergence begins, and the 
distinction between the two schools is brought to light. The 
one school says, because it is in conformity with the eternal 
relations and fitness of things, as Dr. Clarke; or as the Stoics 
and Plato, because it is in conformity with our nature: a 
third will tell us that it is because conscience, or some other 
moral faculty, given to us for this purpose, commands us to 
act in this way, deeming that such an answer is sufficient: 
or that right is right, is its own standard and warrant, and 
that we can go no further having now arrived at an ultimate 
principle (So Dr. Whewell). That we have, either an innate 
idea of right and wrong, or that to make such distinctions is 
a necessary law of our mental constitution (Kant). Plato 
said, because the perfection of our nature requires that our 
appetites and desires and impulses should all be controlled 
by reason, our highest faculty, which is naturally entitled to 
the supremacy in our constitution; and this faculty prescribes 
that the law of justice should be observed, and its dictates 
must be obeyed. On the other side the answer is, that such 
and such an action is right, because the observance of cer- 
tain rules tends to the general well being of mankind, or to 
human happiness and well being in general, irpo^ rb ei ^v, 
Aristotle, Politics, Bk. I. This is the utilitarian view, or the 
doctrine of consequences, or expediency : to which nowadays 
is sometimes added a motive which does not belong to mo- 
rality proper, that we should act in obedience to the will of 
God (Paley). If this question were put to Aristotle he 
must answer according to his theory, that an^ action is right 
when it is virtuous, that is, when it conforms to the law of 
the mean*. This is an universal law gathered by induction 
from the observation of facts, and having that warrant for 
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its validity. Furtii^, that happiness^ the timy^rBai end and 
aim of all human action, in its best and highest fortn consists 
in a virtuons activity, intellectual or moral, and virtue is 
determined by the law of the mean. 

Of the essential diktinction of right and wrong Ari^iotle's 
moral theory takes no account. The diflference between vir- 
tue and vice is with him a mere question of degree: virtue 
is a mean, vice an excess or defect. And of moral respon- 
sibility, of duty, of coDscience, and of freewill, which enter 
so largdy into all modem schemes of Ethics; though some 
of them may be implied, as duty and will, — ^indeed we can 
hardly use the ordinary language without implying them, — 
as when we speak 6f to Seoi/, ©9 Bel, and the voluntary and 
involuntary in «»ction — ^yet ^one of them is explicitly ex- 
pressed or admitted as a moral principle. The nearest ap- 
proach to the conception of duty and moral obligation, in 
Aristotle's morality, is in the two or three places where the 
object of virtuous action is represented as t6 kcCKov "the 
right" — a representation quite at variance with, but far 
higher and nobler than, the doctrine of the mean. This con- 
ception regards virtue as proceeding from some internal prin- 
ciple or impulse analogous to a sense of duty, though not 
identical with it: at all events it is something very different 
from striking a balance between two extremes and weighing 
and measuring actions till we bring them exactly to the right 
standard. It asserts that good actions are to be done because 
they ure gocki and noble, and that no other reason is re- 
quired; and proclaims the inhereut dignity of virtue and its 
superiority to all other ends — even happiness; or else iden- 
tifies the two. In pursuit of this kclKov a good man would 
be ready to sacrifice his property, his ease and comfort, his 
honours, all his most prized possessions, and even his life for 
his friend ot his country. One single gr^t and noble deed, 
he says, IX. 8., (which is perhaps the finest thing he ever did 
say,) is wtwfth long years of ordinary life and common action. 
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See in procfi of this, Eth. N. in. 7. 2. aleo c. lO. (1115. b. 24) 
and IX. 8. Bhet ii. 12.^ B«^ this is toEifortunately but a 
glorious inconsistency^ a mere excrescence on his ^stem. 

Aristotie acknowledges no absolute and necesBary rules 
and principles of morality. Ethics is a practical science: and 
all tiie materisJs and objects of such a science are contingent 
and variable, none of them universal and necessary. 

This is plainly set forth in the first Chapter of the 
Nic. Ethics. Ethics is a branch of Politics, the master- 
science of the practical division of Philosophy : it deals with 
the individual, prescribing a rule of action, as Politics does 
with society in the mass : their Ends are the same, and 
both of them conspire to one result: but they can be 
treated separately ; Ethics as subordinate to, or a branch of^ 
Politics, necessarily omits many considerations which are 
the veiy basis and groundwork of the other. The theory 
of government, with its various forms and institutions, is 
quite beyond the range of Ethics. Herein Aristotle diverges 
from the views of his predecessor : Hato identifies the two : 
with him the constitution of the state is nothing more than 
that of the individual 'writ large*: the individual is a 
micropolis : and Aristotle is the earliest author of a special 
treatise on Moral Philosophy. 

As a branch of Politics, Ethics belongs to the second 
member of Aristotle's division of philosophy. Into this we 
cannot now enter further thstn to say, that Politics is a prac- 
tieal science or art" : and as such aJl strictly scientific treat- 
ment, i. e. demonstrative proof, is alike beside the subject, 
and out of the question. As are the materials latrd, rrjv 
v^otc6$fUvrfp iiXAfv, sudb must fee its construction and method. 

^ In. I. ina 5* tarat o^ic itntif dPdy- aiKsthdr of theffe oooasional otitbonts 

KOffBijiftUy dWd fitSXKov imoBweriw of lofty moral seatiineiit, but it does 

ToBhm rh. beiM&rara, " there are some not belong to tbe ^tem, 
things that a man must not be forced ' On Aristotle's division of Philo- 

to do, bot it is better to die and suf- sophy, see Sir W. Hamilton Lect. on 

fer the most fearful extremities," is Metaph. Vol i. Lect. vii. 
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In politics which is conversant solely with human action, all 
these materials are probable and contingent and variable, C09 
iirl TP iroXv, ivSex^fjueva aXXa>9 ^eip : any rules that we may 
lay down must always be affected by the nature of the 
materials; there can be no necessary principles or conclu- 
sions, and therefore no absolute rule or standard of morality. 
The mean which determines virtue and the rule of conduct, 
is, as we shall see by and by, fluctuating and variable for 
different individuals, and has to be regulated by ' calculation* 
\6yq>, and the practical wisdom of those who by education 
and natural sagacity are alone competent to decide. The 
science, if it be one, admits of no philosophical cucpl/Seuiz 
no elaborate finish, its work is rough or coarse, and its 
painting a mere outline, ira'xykm, fcal rxnrtp, (the metaphor 
is from works of art) ; that is, it never can be made into 
a complete deductive science, where certain effects can 
always be traced to cei*tain causes, and the effects again 
deduced from these, and so take the form of a system, com- 
pletely jilled up, and regularly worked out. 

The end then of the state and the individual, of man in 
society and in a state of isolation — ^if indeed that were pos- 
sible, for a man's nature can only be developed in society, 
and only to the highest degree under the institutions of a 
perfect state; man apart from society must be either more 
or less than a human being, a God or a brute, Polit init., and 
here is another point of connexion between Politics and 
Ethics — is the same, and that end is happiness, the imi- 
versal aim. 

A very brief summary of Aristotle's views of happiness 
as the end of human action^ must here suflSce, to enable us 
to dwell principally on what is still more peculiar to himself 
and his system, his doctrine of virtue, and list of the virtues. 
But as this end of all human action must necessarily give 
their special character to his Ethical views, it cannot be alto- 
gether passed over. 

Aristotle's conception of happiness is no form of low and 
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vulgar selfgratification, or indulgence of any of the lower ap- 
petites or desires; or indeed of pleasure in any shape, except 
as the necessary concomitant of any virtuous act; virtue, it , / 

must be remembered, including intellectual virtue. It is an o^"^ ' 
iv€py€i,a ylnjj(rj^ /car dp€Ti]v. The active exercise of the intellect, A^ ^'' 
the highest and noblest of our faculties, i n accordance with , 
in the way of. virtue : of^which the highest form is the in- j 
tellectual^jdrtue aotjyla. It resides accordingly in philoso- 
phlcal conteDaplation, ^€®p/a, which is the special function 
of the vov^ or intuitive reason, t^ie organ of true knowledge. 
That the highest happiness mugt reside in Oeaypla appears 
likewise from this, that in a state of perfect felicity there 
would be not room for the exercise of any of the moral vir- 
tues. This is pointed out by Cicero in an eloquent fragment 
of his lost dialogue, Hortensius, sive de philosophia. If we 
were transported aftier death, he says, to pass a life of endless 
felicity in the isles of the blest, what use should we find for 
eloquence, or even for the virtues? for fortitude, where there 
are no dangei-s? for justice where there is no wrong? for tem- 
perance where there are no desires to be controlled? pru- 
dence or wisdom, where no choice is required between good 
und evil? una igitur essemus beati cognitione naturae et sci- 
entia, qua sola etiam Deorum vita est laudanda. (This pas- 
sage must be taken from Arist. Eth. K x. 8. where the same 
argumentation is applied to determine in what the happiness 
of the Gods consists.) The permanence of this state it is true 
is for Gods and not for men: men have often to be content 
with the exercise of the lower or moral virtues, and can at- 
tain to 0€a)pla only by snatches and moments: but still this 
should be their aim, because it is the development of the 
best and noblest part of their nature. And this is not only 
the end, Te\o<;, of the individual, but also of the state- 
though of course it is extremely doubtful whether in any 
state under any except ideally perfect institutions this con- 
dition could ever be realised. If it be objected to this view 
of happiness that it excludes action, without which true hap- 

B 
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piness is impossible \ it is replied, that happiness in this 
sense is an active state; happiness is an ivipyeia, an active 
state of the intellect: moreover it is the highest kind of 
active energy which has its end in itself, aiJroreX?)?: if it 
were possible to keep it in permanent activity complete hap- 
piness might be attained, but this is not the lot of humanity. 
This purely ideal conception of happiness is in exact corre- 
spondence with that of Plato, who also makes philosophical 
contemplation the highest aim of the individual and the state. 
Another point in which Aristotle is again in complete agree- 
ment with his master is the determination of what consti- 
tutes happiness. The characteristics of this supreme good 
are, that it is xaff avrb alperov, reXecov, and avrapKe^ ; it must 
be desirable on its own account, for its own sake, and not 
with a view to any ulterior pleasure or advantage ; complete ; 
and selfsuflScing; that is, independent of any external aid or 
supplement — and this is precisely the view taken of rarfaJdov 
in the Philebus, where ainapKe^ is expressed hj iKouovy a 
term of exactly the same import. Indeed the meaning of all 
the three terms is included in the one notion of avrdpKeia or 
iKavoTTjf;, * independence of any exterior gratification or sup- 
port, completeness in itself/ These three conditions are sa- 
tisfied by Oempla. It is complete or perfect; for it is the 
highest exercise of our noblest faculty, the vov^ : it is selfsuf- 
ficing or independent, for it is most of aU things within our 
own power, least of all dependent upon any external circum- 
stances or conditions, as compared with other 'goods,* fame, 
honour, practical wisdom, pleasure, or even moral virtue, 
Eth. N. X. 7.; and it is in itself desirable, as knowledge and 
the contemplation of truth is to the well constituted and 
duly cultivated mind the highest of all gratifications, lb. 
Like all ivipyeuih in active and unimpeded operation, dpcfi- 
TToBcoTov, it is necessarily accompanied with pleasure: and 



^ Happiness must consist in some idleness or sleep i. 9. nor of mere ease 
form of activity. No state of perfect x. 6. can be called happy. 
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Becopla being the exercise of the highest ivepyeca has conse- 
quently the highest pleasure for its concomitant. 

But after all such happiness is not for man. Yet 
happiness admits of degrees: and for a human being in 
a sphere of mutability, liable to constant change and ac- 
cident, the exercise of the lower or moral virtues must be 
deemed the highest attainable fonn of happiness. X. 7. ult. 
8. init. The circumstances of human life too clog happiness 
with other and external conditions. It requires a /3io<i 
reXjeio<; for its field of operation, (so Eth. N. I. 7.) which 
again is unattainable, and it can only be found here on 
earth in conjunction with some of the lower goods; it 
must include therefore property for the support of the 
body in ease and comfort, the society of friends, and of 
the family, wife and children, reputation and worldly honour. 
Here Aristotle is in opposition to the Stoics and their views. 

I will here call attention for a moment to an observation 
of Dr. Whewell, in a volume of additional Lectures on the 
Hist, of Mor. Phil, published in 1862 as an appendix to 
a preceding work, in which he regards those necessary ad- 
ditions to the notion of hitman happiness as a lowering of 
the moral tone and standard which we find in Plato, by 
the introduction of other ingredients of happiness besides 
virtuous action ; thus making it depend in part upon some- 
thing external; which deprives the principle of all claim 
to supply us with a rule of life. " How are we to act ? " he 
says, Lect. v. p. 34, "We are to aim at virtue and at a 
complete life... which includes the above named conditions. 
If virtue point one way and the completeness of our life 
in respect of property, reputation, &c. point another, which 
course are we to take? Plainly Aristotle's account of the 
end, the supreme good of life, does not enable us to answer 
this question.** This is perhaps true, but still the theory 
is not inconsistent. The higher end is always to be pre- 
ferred to the lower: in the case of the conflict supposed, 
the higher form of happiness, that which resides in in- 
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tellectual or, in default of that, moral virtue, is to be pre- 
ferred. But as Aristotle always has regard to the possibili- 
ties and conditions of any given case, so here if the highest 
end is unattainable we must content ourselves with the 
lower. 

'^^^^ One of the main points of diflference between Aristotle 
and his master Plato is this: that Aristotle in practical 
matters always looks to the possibility of realising his 
theories : he knows what a perfect state of things would be, 
and it would be his desire to establish it: but he knows 
also what human nature is, and what are the conditions 
of human life, and to these he accommodates his practical 
rules and speculations. Even the ^m>9 riXeio? which Dr. 
Whewell, following Eth. N. i. 7., includes in the Aristotelian 
conception of happiness, is afterwards withdrawn as un- 
attainable by humanity 6 Se toiovro^ av etri ^m KpeirTtov 
fj icar avOpfoirov. Eth. N. X. 7. It is necessary to the per- 
fection- of happiness, and therefore beyond the reach of 
humanity. But the rule of life which will bring us nearest 
to it, is to practise virtue and so follow the law of the 
^-^^ean. 

These considerations will introduce us to the next special 
feature in Aristotle's system on which we propose to enter 
somewhat in detail, his doctrine of virtue ; and we will begin 
with his celebrated definition. 

Let us however first notice that aperr], and virtue as 
we understand it, are two very diflferent things. We confine 
the appUcation of the term virtue to moral qualities habits 
and actions: but in the comprehensive acceptation of the 
Greek term everything has its ap€Tri, knives and swords, 
and dogs and horses, as well as men : and men themselves 
have two kinds, intellectual as well as moral This consti- 
tutes another marked and fundamental difference between 
ancient and modem Ethics ; for in the two earliest of the 
Greek systems the highest virtue or excellence of man is 
not a moral virtue at all, but aoff>la, Philosophical wisdom, 
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the speculative contemplative habit, of which the vov^ is 
the organ: and from this the other intellectual virtue is 
distinguished, viz: ^pSvrja-cf;, practical wisdom, which dis- 
cerns the means to an end. 

The definition of virtue is eft? irpoaiperiK^ iv fieaoTTjTi 
ovaa T0 TTpw: fjfia^, coptafiiprj \6y^ koX m &v 6 j>p6vvfio^ 
6pia€i€v. Eth. N. II. 6. 

This is a regularly constructed definition by yevo^ and 
Seo^o/oo, and a very complete one. The If 49 is the yivo^:: 
the moral 6^49 is one of a family of ' states' — eft9 is the subst. 
of €X€tv (neut.) * to be in a certain state or condition' — et, 
moral state acquired, not innate, as a mere faculty Svvafii<;, or 
affection irado^, settled and confirmed by habit iOet, con- 
scious, and permanent. The rest of the definition constitutes 
the specific, species-making, difference, which distinguishes 
this particular If t9 from the other members of the family : 
unless we prefer dividing this remainder into two parts, and 
supposing that iv fi. r. irp, rjii, is the Sca(f>opdy which is 
always of the essence of the subject, that is to say, is neces- 
sary to make the species what it is; and that the rest, 
{opL(rfiivr).,.6pla€L€v is what might be called in Aristotelian 
phraseology a avfi^e^riKini ica^ avro an 'inseparable acci- 
dent' — ^that is, some property or quality of the subject which 
is not of its essence, but still is always found associated with 
it, so that the two can only be separated in thought Xoy^, not 
in fact, dpcOfiS, ipy(p' All the terms of the definition will 
require explanation in detail. 

I have already said something of virtue as a Ift9. This 
notion of it is arrived at by the method of exhaustion. One 
of Aristotle's attempts at a psychological classification is 
found in Eth. N. ii. 4. He there arbitrarily divides our 
moral nature into three classes, iraBrj, Bwdfiecf^t efet? — affec- 
tions, faculties, developed states. Now virtue cannot be a 
irdOo^, which is a mere involuntary emotion, not liable either 
to praise or blame, which are the tests of moral virtue. Nor 
is it a faculty, else it would be^^ji^sisid, hvvaTol ea-fiev <f>va€i, 
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aiid ' an innate capacity, not a formed and settled state. 
Virtue therefore is a If 49, an acquired, developed, and perma- 
nent state. It is not <f>vac/a] or <l>va-ei, not implanted in us 
by nature and growing without our knowledge or conscious- 
ness or efforts, although some natural aptitude is necessary 
for its growth and development : for our virtuous habits do 
not altogether depend upon ourselves ; they require a happy 
natural disposition and favourable circumstances, such as 
education and suitable state institutions, for their complete 
development : in fact this can only take place under a per- 
fect form of government, and in society, which aflfords them 
an opportunity for their exercise. Virtue with Aristotle is 
exclusive. Nor again is it an e^09, a habit unconsciously 
formed by. a law of mere association; it is acquired by 
habit, by the constant repetition of similar ivepyetai, but 
these are conscious and directed to an end, the formation of 
the virtue which they ultimately produce. So that eft9 is 
an acquired, developed, settled, and conscious state. Also it 
is a permanent state. When the ivipyeiat have by constant 
repetition acquired a fixed direction, they maintain it per- 
manently, and the habit or state becomes confirmed, and 
continues always to act in the same direction. It is this 
association from the acquired habit that makes virtue plea- 
sant, and pleasure a test of virtue ; as long as the effort 
to act virtuously continues painful, we know that the habit is 
not fully acquired \ Thus, in saying that virtue is a Iffc? we 
mean that it is an acquired, developed, settled, permanent, 
and conscious state ; but we have not yet ascertained that it 
is a moral state. 

^ This is the distinction between 0U(rtK^ dperi^ is distinguiahed from 

crttxppoiT^inj and iyKpdreLa which are Kvpla dper-ff, virtue proper. It is a 

two different kinds of self-control. natural disposition, as courage in brutes. 

The former is the fixed habit, the generosity in children : but being spon- 

exercise of which has become a plea- taneous and uncultivated, Aifcv <PpoHi' 

sure; in iyKpdTeia the struggle be- crews Kal X670U, wants the character- 

tween the desire and the reason is istics of virtue proper, though it is the 

still going on, it is therefore painful, necessary germ and foundation of it. 
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This belongs to the irpoaipe(n<;, whence virtue is said to 
be irpocuperiKYf, prompted by a deliberate moral purpose : 
Trpoaipeav^, moral purpose, is distinctive of and characterises 
a moral action. It is the '7rpoalp€ai<;, the deliberate evil, 
maUcious purpose, that determines the character of vice — and 
makes the distinction between anryrjpuj dfmprrjfia, dSUrjfia, 
and dSiKia; the last of the four only implies malice prepense. 
A wrong done may be a misfortune, a mere accident: or 
arise from ignorance or error of judgment : or an act which 
in itself is wrong and unjustifiable, aZUrjfia : but it is not 
until the deliberate intention to do wrong manifests itself, 
that it becomes c£iKia — vice proper. This is the scale of crimi- 
nality adopted in Eth. N. v. 10. There are usually only three 
degrees reckoned, drvyrifiay dfudpTrjfiay dSiKrjfjLa or oBcKia. 
It is only in the second of these cases, the dfidpr7)fia, that 
ignorance can be pleaded in excuse for a wrong done. This 
is the ignorance of particulars, of the particular circumstances 
of the case, as when a person is killed by a gun which was 
fired on the supposition that it was not loaded. 

This specially moved character of the irpoalpecn^; is dis- 
tinctly stated Eth. Nic. ill. 4. inii: olKevoraTov yap clvai 
SoKcl rfj dperrj koI fiaXKov Ta rjdi] Kplvecv rwv TTpd^ecov ; 
and as distinctly implied in c. 2., ov yap rf iv rfj irpoacpi- 
cei ar/voia airla tov aKovariov dXKa rrj^ fio)(di]pui^. This 
character is overlooked by Sir A. Grant, in his note on Eth. 
Nic. IIL 2. init. (p. 108, 1st ed.) where irpoalpeai,^ is described. 
Add to his interpretation 'a deliberate moral purpose'. It 
is quite true however that Aristotle, whose language is not 
always very precise, does sometimes apply the word in a 
wider and more genera} sense to denote any deliberate pur- 
pose or act of the will ; as for example Eth. N. I. 2 init. 
(Bekker). 

It is, as we have already seen, a combination of an impul- 
sive element, the origin of motion or action, ope^c^, for which 
we have no name in our vocabulary, and an intellectual 
element Sidvoia, which judges and decides between good and 
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bad. It implies two things, first, that we have a free choice 
between good and evil, and thus implicitly, the freedom of 
the will : and secondly, that every moral act is the result of 
deliberation, that we act with our eyes open ; ignorance of 
general moral rules is no excuse for the violation of them. 

Our actions are always in our own power, 6^' rifuu. This 
is constantly and emphatically repeated: and so are our 
habits, with this diflference: that our actions are always so, 
our habits only in their beginning: when confirm^ by long 
association they overmaster us, and cannot be laid aside at 
pleasure. Consequently this is the case with virtue and 
vice: but still we are responsible for the formation of our 
. characters. This again implies free will, though it is never 
explicitly stated. See especially, Eth. N. ill. 7. init. In the 
4th. 5th. and 6th. chapters of Bk. in. there is an interesting 
and ingenious comparison of irpoalpeai^ with hrtOvfila and 
OvfJM^j (which are mere animal impulses) and fiovkqat^:, l3ov- 
Xevai^, and So^a; and it is itself defined. It is not l3ov\rj<rtf; 
'wishing,' though closely allied to it\ We vrish for what is 
unattainable, but we never will it; [here again npoalpeai^ 
implies free wiU]. irpoalpea-i^ is always directed to ra i(f> 
rjfitVf iaa otercu yeveaOai av ZC avrov. — ^no doubt because it 
has an intellectual part which judges, and sees that it is of 
no use to purpose or will to do what you can't do. And also, 
irpoalpeiTL^ is concerned with means ; ^oiXrfai^ * wishing* di- 
rected to ends: we can't purpose or determine an end, but 
only to employ the means that lead to such and such an end. 
Again it is not to be confounded with ho^a. We think, form 
opinions, about things eternal and impossible ; but do not will 
or purpose to do them: ho^a is true or false, purpose good or 
bad. irpoaipeav^ determines the moral character ill. 4. init. 
ho^a has nothing to do with it. [one would be glad to know 
what Aristotle would have said about religious opinions?] 
The objects of purpose and opinion dififer; of the one it is 

' So says Ar. ; but they are no nearer than wishing and willing, a roere 
longing, and a determination to act. 
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what to take or avoid, of the other the yacf of its existence. 
Again we choose what we know to be good; we form opi- 
nions of what we don't know at all. And as the objects, so 
the subjects of the two differ; some men can form better 
opinions than others of things good and bad, who purpose 
and choose worse. With /SovKevaif; it agrees in many points: 
both of them for instance deliberate only about* what is in 
our own power to effect, irepl r&v i<f> i^filv irpaxr&v, neither 
about things necessary, nor things accidental and at the mercy 
of chance. Both are occupied not with ends, but with means 
. to an end. A thing to be the object of deliberation must be 
possible, and capable of being effected by ourselves, or our 
friends, which is the same thing; the dpxq or origin of the 
act being still within ourselves. They differ only in this; de- 
liberation, fiovK6v<n<; institutes a previous examination of the 
question before us with a view to determine whether the end 
contemplated be within our power or not, or in general 
terms, upon the conditions necessary to effectual action. If 
it be decided that it is, that we have the power to attain our 
end, the question in this state is handed over to the irpoaC- 
peai^ — a purely moral faculty — which first decides by means 
of its intellectual element the Sidvoui, whether the act in 
contemplation is right or wrong, and then by its impulsive 
element, the op€^i<:, urges us to action. ffovXevrop Sk koI 
ifpo aiperhv rh avro, 7r\riv cujxopia-fjLivov tJStj rd irpoaiperov. 
** The same thing is the object of ^ovkq deliberation, and pt 
m-poalpea-i^, only, when it is presented to the irpoalpeav^, it 
has been already determined" or defined; it is presented to 
the irpoalpeoL^; " in a definite shape" for a decision on moral 
grounds — to ^ap ix rfj^ l3ov\y)^ irpoKpidev irpoa^perov i<mv. 
The case has been previously examined by deliberation be- 
fore it is brought up for final decision to the irpoaLpe<Ti,^\ 

1 And about things which have of place — but only about those of 

no necessary sequence, — when the which the issue is dovbtfid. 

same effect always follows from a Xei^eo-^at iv roU ws M rb ico) 

given cause, deWxfraiion would be out tk vm diropi/jceTai, 
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imveTCU yap iKoaro^ fi/rai/ ttcS? irpa^€i, 'irrav et9 avrov ava- 
ycafTji T7\v apyjl]Vy icai avrov eh rb rjyoviievov. " For every one 
leaves oflf inquiring how he shall act as soon as he has (re- 
feiTed, brought back) traced the origin of action to himself, 
and in himself to the leading principle." This view of the 
irpoaipeat^, or the impulsive part of it, the tp€^L<iy is the most 
distinct recognition of the freedom of the will which we find 
in Aristotle. Still it is not separated; oif 'xcopi^ercu, as he 
would have said ; it is not regarded as a distinct faculty, with 
a name of its own: although its free, spontaneous, uncon- 
ditioned action is very clearly implied. " By will," says Sir 
W. Hamilton, " is meant a free and deliberate, by desire a 
blind, tendency to act." Lect. on Met. I. 185. If this be a 
good definition of the will ^Aristotle's irpoalpeai^ certainly 
makes a near approach to it. There still remains however a 
distinction between the two which prevents us from com- 
pletely identifying them. Action of every kind is prompted 
by the will: irpoaipe<n<; is the originating and determining 
power in Moral action alone^. So that, as we have said all 
along, though the will is immistakably implied in Aristotle's 
psychology, it is not completely disengaged, and separately 
and definitely recognised. , The difference therefore between 
the two, ^ov\€V(n<: and irpoalpeai^ is that the one is an in- 
tellectual, the other a purely moral process; and the func- 
tions of the two offer an exact analogy to those of the )8oi;X^ 
and iKKKfjaia at Athens — here is another point of correspond- 
ence between the individual and the state (the illustration is 
my owUjUot Aristotle's, nor Plato's) — the ^ovkij prepares the 
measure, the irpo^ovXevfia, and considers its practicability 
and expediency; it then submits it to the eKKkfjaia, the as- 
sembly of final resort, which decides whether it is right or 
wrong; — not morally, but in their own province, as a matter 
of state expediency — whether it shall be carried into execution 
or not; and their authority is final, and the dp'^rj irpd^ea)<:. 
I will here quit this important subject, referring merely 
* Eth. N. m. 4. I. 
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in passing to the analysis and determination of this question 
of the origin of motion or action and the faculty which is its 
organ, in the de Anim4 ni. cc. 9. and 10., into which we 
cannot now enter at greater length. It is there finally de- 
cided, as here, that the faculty is not a simple one, but that 
motion results from a combination of an intellectual with 
an impulsive, conative, element, the o/o€^t9, which do n6t act 
separately in producing it : the pure intellect being unable to 
produce motion \ And thus agrees with the definition already 
quoted from the de Mot. Anim. (p. 9} and with that which 
we find in the Nic. Eth.ili. 5. (the chapter we have been 
examining) ^ irpoaLpecL^ av etrj ^ovXevrcKfj ope^i^ r&v i<f} rjfuv. 

So far we have arrived at these conclusions about virtue ; 
first, that it consists not in a natural faculty, nor in a blind 
unconscious habit, nor in the mere act, but in an acquired 
habit or confirmed state which has become a part of our 
nature, and therefore gratifies us by its very exercise like 
all healthy ivipyetac ; and secondly, that it is exercised with 
a full moral consciousness of the nature of a given act, and 
with a full power of doing or abstaining firom it. 

We are now to proceed to the third term of the defi- 
nition, which involves the most characteristic, the most 
thoroughly Greek and Pagan, and by far the best known and 
most famous element of Aristotle's Ethics, the doctrine of 
the mean. 

In considering the irpoalpe(n<; we have been looking at 
virtue on its subjecti¥e- side, as a faculty, in relation to man's 
individual nature ; we have now to consider it from without, 
in its objective aspect : what it is in itself, and in its external 
character, and in this again we shall discover another marked 
difference between ancient and modern Ethics. Greek Moral 
Philosophy^ke Ancient Philosophy in general, has a decided 
leaning to the o bjectiv e side of things. 

According to Aristotle there is nothing absolute about 

^ This opinion is by no means peculiar to Aristotle. See, for example, Mill 
on Comte and Positivism, p. loi. 
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virtues and vices ; all are essentially relative. This is very 
distinctly laid down in two passages of the Physics, VIL 3. 
§§ 7 and 9. Every kind of dpenj or excellence, bodily and 
mental and moral, health and good condition of body, 
strength and beauty, as well as the intellectual and moral 
virtues, consist iv r^ i^po^ rt ttcS? ^eii/. And similarly in 
the Categories, c. 7. 6. b. 15., the virtues are placed in the 
Category of 'i-elation' : and in like manner in the Eth. Nic. 
). I. 4., in the argument against Plato, we are told that there is 
no such thing as absoluleffood, all good is relative seeing 
that it comes under all the Categories. 

Virtue according to Aristotle is a mean stat^, lying 
between two extremes on either side, an excess and a defect, 
both of which are vices. 

The law of the mean is derived like all other general 
laws from an induction founded on observation : it is found 
to pervade all nature and human society as well as the 
individual constitution : excellence, dpeTi]^ always lies in a 
mean between two extremes. It would be interesting if 
time allowed to trace the universal prevalence, or the implied 
recognition of this principle, in the Greek popular literature 
as well as in the writings of the philosophers. I must 
content myself with a few examples. It appears first in 
the proverbial philosophy, the wisdom of many and the wit 
of one, in the forms fjuqhiv arfav, fierpov dpcarop, 

firfiip ikyaif r(a¥ iirrh. <roif>G>p b ao^Taros etircv, 

(though we don't know which of them). Phocylides, 

ToXXd /Utrouraf &pi<rra' ftia-os OiXu h r^Xet e&at. 

Theognis 335, 

K^pp i^cit dpcT'^Vf ijv re "Kapeip x^X^ir^y. 

oZt(o to \lav fjaaov erraiv& rov firfikv ci^yaVy says Eurip. 
Hippol. 264. and again, Med. 125. 

rOnr yh.p /MCTplutv irpwra iih clxetp 
roHvo/xa viKq, xp^c^of re fiaKpif 
\<f<TTa ppoToifftv' tA d* inreppdWoirr* 
oidiya Kaipbp di^arai BvrjTois. 
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Havrl fiiaep rb Kpdra: 06^9 mraa-ev, says iEschylus in the Eu- 
menides : and Euripides after celebrating the virtues of the 
middle class, in Suppl. 238 and following, sums up at v. 247. 
TpL&v he fjboip&v 7] V p,€a<p aw^€i iroKiv^, It is less to our 
purpose to mention Horace's aurea mediocritas, and his Est 
modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines Quos ultra citraque 
nequit consistere rectum, though they convey the principle 
with great clearness — ^but Plato most distinctly recognises it, 
and it was from him no ,doubt that his pupil borrowed it, 
at least in the form of a moral law. In the Laws vii. 792. D. 
it is laid down with regard to pleasures and pains that 
the one are not to be altogether pursued nor the other 
avoided, but the mean itself is to be welcomed, aW' avrh 
oaira^eadaL ro fikaov. And in the Philebus we find a prin- 
ciple — derived originally from the Pythagoreans — applied to 
the determination of the supreme good, that of the limit, 
or limiting element, which by its admixture with the un- 
limited, (that which admits of degi'ees, the greater and the 
less, excess and defect, and consequently is the element of 
excess disorder and confusion and vice,) introduces order 
and harmony into the universe. The infinite tends to ex- 
tremes ; the limit or finite brings with it the mean, health 
in the human body, harmony in music, temperature in 
climate, and in short all that is beautiful and good. And 
in the jJbale of goods, which is the ultimata result of the 
dialogue, the highest place is assigned to fierpioTTf^, ro 
fierpcov Kal rb Kalptov, that which is in due measure and 
in due season ; measure, moderation ; the mean in space and 
time; the principle of measure and harmony as the cause of 
all, which is therefore identifiable with the good ; from which 
doubtless Aristotle in part borrowed his theory. 

^ DemocrituB held that thought Ph. § 90. and again § 91. £r. Stobeens. 

arises &om a mean state of warmth of dydpiirowi yhp ciOv/tlrf (cheerfuhiess, 

the yjn/x^ animal life, spirit, yiverox serenity of mind) '^Ipctcu /icTptdrrrri 

cvfJLiAiTpm ixo^<^V^ "^V^ ^vx^' f^o-"^^ "^"^^ Hprfnos koX piov avfificrpiji. rd 5^ Xe/- 

KpMtp, idp di xepWepfids tis 1j vepl- xovra Kal i/xepfidWovra fiera- 

ypuxpoi yivTjTou, pL€TaWdTT€LV <p7j<Tl. TrLtTTety re ^tXet Kal fieydXat Kwricias 

Theophr. de Sens. ap. B. and Pr. H. ifiiroi^eip r^ ^XV' 
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Aristotle's own writings are fuU of examples of this 
law of the mean. Not only does ^ abound in the Politics 
where it appears in the detejfTOUkation of what is fitting 
and right in the amount of pF6perty, and in the conditions 
of life ; the middle classes are the best kind of population, 
and amongst constitiftions the government by them, the 
theoretical iroXiTela, the best practicable form of govern- 
ment, midway between oligarchy and democracy ; the Greek 
race itself is in character, as in situation and climate, a 
mean between the barbarous ferocity of the Northern nations, 
and the spiritless effeminacy of the Asiatics and southern 
peoples; and in music, the grave sedate solemn Dorian 
mode holds a middle place between the soft and effeminate 
Lydian, and the excited violent orgiastic Phrygian — all of 
which are to be found in the Politics. In the Rhetoric this 
law determines the prime, the aKfir/, of life, which is a mean 
between youth and old age li. 14., and the due propriety 
of style III. 12. 6. between the too low and the too high, 
meanness and pomposity or turgidity, and between over 
conciseness and diffuse verbosity. It is carried even into 
Natural Philosophy and psychology, and in the Historia 
Anim. the de Part. An. and the de Gener. Anim. it is 
discernible in the size of the eyes, in the size and roughness 
or smoothness^ of the ears, in the breadth or narrowness of 
the tongue, in the thickness' or thinness of the blood, and 
in the temperament of the entire constitution. The sight 
is the best where there is a mean between too much and 
too little moistmre ; and in the de Anim, all the senses 
and sensation in general are pronounced to be fJL€acTrjT€<;, 
** a sort of balance between extremes in the objects of sensa- 
tion" Grant. Ess. on Eth. p. 206. 

This list of examples furnishes a very good exemplifi- 
cation of the mode in which Aristotle collects an ' universal,* 
or general law, from observation by the inductio per enume- 
rationem simplicem, the elementary form of induction which 
alone entered into his philosophical method. We have here 
instances derived from the popular current language and 
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belief — a most frequent source of generalisation with Aris- 
totle — and from observations in social science and the theory 
of government, in psycholo^, in natural history, and even in 
rhetoric : in all these the law of the mean is found to prevail, 
so that having obtained our universal rule, we can now 
descend and apply it to the theory of virtue. And I have 
no doubt that a process of this kind, together with the sug- 
gestions of Plato, was the actual origin and foundation of the 
theory of the mean. 1 M» B^ 

Virtue then, according to Aristotle, resides in a mean » 
state, of mind and disposition, between two extremes, 
excess on the one side and defect on the other, each of 
"which is vicious, iv fieapTrjTC ovaa. But this mean is not 
absolute — ^nothing in Ethics is absolute— it is relative to 
ourselves, ttj irp6<; rifia<;. The induction is introduced at 
II. 2. 6. by an example of the universal prevalence of 
this law. Excess and deficiency alike destroy the health 
and the strength, whilst that which is proportionate (ra 
avfjLfierpa, Plato's favourite principle) preserves and aug- 
ments them : and the theory first appears in ii. 6. 5. where 
it is thus stated. The dperri or excellence of anything 
is determined by its epr^ov or proper function: in the due 
fulfilment of that its excellence resides. (This comes from 
Plato, Rep. Bk. i.) The special excellence or virtue of a man 
is therefore a state which will give rise to goodness in him ; 
make him good, and fit to perform his own or proper work. 
Now in every kind of quantity, continuous or discrete, there 
is a more and a less and an equal: and this last either 
objectively, in reference to the thing itself {icar airro to . 
TrpdyfjLo), or subjectively, in relation to ourselves: and the 
equal is a mean between excess and defect. The objective 
mean, in the thing itself, is that which is equally distant 
from the two extremes, as 6. between 2 and 10 : this is 
absolute and unvarying, the arithmetic proportion or ratio : — 
the subjective mean, to ourselves, is that which is neither 
excessive nor defective : but this is not one and the same 
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to all, it is a variable standard; for if 10 minas' weight 
is too much to eat, and two too little, it does not follow 
that 6 is the proper amount for every one. It may not 
be enough for Milo, but too much for the tiro who is just 
beginning his gymnastic exercises. And so in every thing 
else, as running and wrestling : excess and defect are always 
equally avoided by the practised artist or man of science, 
who knows what he is aboilt, and whose judgment can be 
depended upon. Every art aims at the mean ; virtue is finer, 
nicer, exactor than any art ; it must abo a fortiori aim at the 
mean. Virtue therefore will consist in the development of 
the iradrjf the elementary aflfections in our constitution, 
which are susceptible of degrees, and the regulation of our 
actions, which likewise belong to the conception of virtue, 
until they have reached that point between the opposite 
extremes which is appropriate, or arithmetically speaking, 
proportionate to our character, constitution and circumstances. 
Now, as the Pythagoreans said, the bad belongs to the 
infinite, the good to the limited, and therefore we may go 
wrong in many ways, but right only ip one: truth and 
right are one, error manifold: and this is why virtue lies 
in the single point, the mean, whilst vice is susceptible 
of endless degrees in either direction iaOXol fiiv yap 
a7r\<i39, iravrohair&^i hk kukoL Such is the theory: and I 
think we are warranted in calling it an objective view of 
virtue: and so far it is in exact conformity with that which 
makes happiness the end and aim of life, and so assigns 
an external object to which our thoughts and actions are 
to be directed. I have already said that Aristotle once or 
twice departs from this view, and with a noble inconsistency 
describes virtuous actions as performed rov koSjov ?P€/ca, for 
their own sake and with no ulterior object: for the sake 
of the noble and good and beautiful, the right, in short, 
that is in them. But before we enter upon the examination 
of the list and the analysis in which this theory of virtue 
is exemplified, it will be better to obtain first a complete 
notion of what virtue is, and therefore we will at once 
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pass on to the moral standard This subject is investigated 
together with the intellectual virtues in the 6th book of 
the Nic. Ethics^ after the treatment of justice in the 5th. 
The treatises of pleasure and friendship in the 7th. 8th. 
and 9th. and part of the 10th. books may be regarded as 
appendices, not essential to the system, and therefore may 
be passed over in a hasty sketch like this; and the rest 
of the contents of the 10th. book we have already referred 
to in dealing with the subject of happiness. 

The due measure of virtue is doptafiivrj \6yq) xal ©9 au 
6 <f>p6vtfio<: opia-etev, it is determined by calculation or reason-* 
ing — not 'reason' as it has been erroneously interpreted — - 
and in conformity with the conclusions of practical judgment 
or wisdom, as represented by the (f>p6vcfio<;, the man whose 
natural capacity and acquired training have rendered him 
capable of forming correct moral judgments. The reason 
for the addition of the last clause (09 av 6 (f>p, op. is this. 
It is by no means a mere repetition of the preceding, 
dpca-fievv }^<P' Had the definition stopped there the 
determination of moral questions would have been left to 
the individual judgment, and every one would have had to 
set up his own moral standard for himself. And here 
Aristotle implicitly passes judgment upon the Protagorean 
theory. The subjective individual judgment is not suf- 
ficient; there must be some external objective standard 
to measure by : and this is supplied in precisely the same 
way as it is in the Thesetetus, by the artist, or man of skill 
and knowledge, who alone by his knowledge of general 
principles and of causes, can predict with ceitainty any 
future result. It is the physician alone that can detect 
the symptoms of the approaching fever ; the general that 
can foresee the efi^ect of his strategical combinations ; the 
mathematician that can anticipate the conclusion of his 
demonstration or the solution of his problem: and this is 
because these proceed by general rules — they know the 
causes — ^this is the Aristotelian and Platonic test of art 
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aa opposed to mere experience-^^^ind can foretell the effects. 
The standard of truth is not the subjective impression of 
the individual, not the individual XSyo^, calculation or 
reasoning, which may be right in any particular instance, 
but mvst be variable : of truth which is constant there must 
i^eeds be some external objective corn/man measure and 
standard. There is some objective standard though it varies 
in its application to varieties of individual character. This 
objective standard and test of moral action is here personified 
in the person of the (f}p6vifio^: ^powjai^y practical wisdom, 
according to the analysis in Bk. vx is the faculty or habit 
ef discerning the means to an end, and especially to a 
moral end ; and it is therefore the organ of the moral judg^ 
ment, as the vov^ is of the intellectual; and accordingly, 
the man, or the body of men, of practical wisdom must 
furnish the ultimate measure of virtue and^the standard 
of moral truth. This moral standard is discussed and de- 
termined in Eth. N. Bk. VL Besides <f>p6vT)ai^ and o if>p(h 
vtfio^f the standard of moral judgment is elsewhere called 
^ aperrj Kal 6 arfodo^ X. 5. ult. 6p66^ \6yo^ HL 8. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the intellectual 
virtues, on which I must touch as briefly as possibla 

In the 13th chapter of the 1st bk. of the Nic. Eth. 
Aristotle accepts as suitable to his immediate purpose, though 
he immediately afterwards, § 10, admits the philosophical 
insuflSciency of it, the popular, and Platonic (as the Epitor 
mizer tells us in the Magna Moral. L 1.), division of the soul 
into the rational and irrational elements, the oKoyov and 
\6yov e^xov* It is indicative of the uncertain and tentative 
character which we have already seen reason to ascribe to 
Aristotle's psychology, that though this division is admitted to 
be questionable here, and in the de Anima ui. 9. 3. and j, 
7 5. 26, is directly attacked and shown to be iin^und, it is yet 
adopted in the Ethics and repeated without any comment in 
Polit VII. 14. He there says " The souL is divided i^to two 
parts, whereof the one contains reasoA^ in the strict and 

i 
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proper sense {fcaff aura), the ather doe& not posseBs iiin 
this absolute sense, but 'has it*, in the sense of .being c^pa<- 
ble of obeying reason. And to these we say belong the 
virtues which entitle a man to be called good. In which of 
them the end resides, those who accept our present divi- 
sion can find no difficulty in determining. For the worse or 
inferior is always for the sake of the better or superior, which 
is equally apparent in the productions of nature and of art ; and 
the part which ' has* reason must be superior. And this again, 
is divided into two parts, the, one practical and the other 
theoretical, speculative." Here then it is distinctly stated 
that the moral virtues, belonging as they do to our lower 
nature and acting under the sway of, mibject to, the reastm, 
are necessarily inferior to it — ^the intellectual are the superior 
virtues. Andthirfis why hapjmiess is placed in the active 
exercise of the speculative virtue Oe^pla^ because this is the 
development of the highest element of our nature The con- 
clusions of Eth. N. I. ISL are in exact coincidence with this. 

tro^ia and (ppovrfci^ are the only two intellectual .virtues,, 
the one of the speculative feeulty, the vw^y the intuitive 
reason by which abstract scientific truth is apprehended;, the 
other^ we may presum^^ for it is not stated, of the Btm^eMb, 
or discursive reason, or understanding (Coleridge) which i» 
sometimes recognised by Aristotle as a special faculty, though 
it oftener stands for the whole mind or understandii^.. 
The (f}p6vrf(n^. is the intellectual process, corresponding with 
hnxrrrifiri in the speculative department, by which we arrive 
at truth in practical matters, iv roh ivh€')(piiAvois aXK(»^ ^enr, 
(it is not intuitive) since all matters of practice, and moral ac^ 
tions with them, belong to the sphere of the contingent and 
variable — and the function of ^p6vfi(n% practical wisdom or/ 
judgment, \a to find the means which lead to the moral end, i 
There are only two intellectual virtues — which, if it needed 
proof, might be shown by the list of virtues in the Ehe- 

^ It 18 the virtue of the \crfwmKhv stitotion, which is the same as dtctvna^ 
or calcnbiting part of our mental con* in the sense of the ^discursive reascm.' 

C2 
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toric I. 9. 5., where if>pcv7i<n^ and aoipia axe the only two 
intellectual virtues included It has however been a not 
uncommon error to reckon amongst the virtues the five 
organs or processes by which truth may be attained, oU 
dXrjOevet ij. i^vxHy viz. re^vv iTTurnjfJur) ^povqai,^ ao<f>la 
V0V9, art, exact knowledge or science, practical wisdom, spe- 
culative wisdom or philosophy, and intuitive reason*. This 
is a most imperfect classification as the note shows. Be- 
sides these there are a set of intellectual faculties sub- 
ordinate to, but acting with, <f>p6vi]aif;: ev^ovkia, sound 
judgment, and evoToxia shrewdness, a knack of happy 
guessing, and ar/xlvout sagacity, ready wit, especially in 
divining the causes of phenomena Anal. Post. i. 34. — ^these 
two do not deliberate — avvea-t^; intelligence, quickness of ap- 
prehension — yvdfjLf) which cannot be interpreted with cer- 
tainty : — the difficulty arises from a confusion of two differ- 
ent senses of the word : Grant translates ' considerateness,' 
but it also includes the notion of a judicial decision — and 
lastly Sevvorrj^ * cleverness' in discerning, an intuitive appre- 
hension of, the right in action. It is called the souFs eye, 
because it acts like one of the senses, apprehending at once, 
unconsciously, and without consideration. How it is distin- 
guished from euoToxid and dyxlvoia we are not told : but to 
say that evaroxict ar^x^pota and Seipcrrj'; are three separate 
and distinct faculties of the mind seems so absurd and the 
entire division is so unusually bad, that I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that Aristotle was the author of it. It is 
one of many reasons for attributing the authorship of this 
book to Eudemus. Eudemus who tries to carry out and 
complete his master's system, reduces <f>p6vr)(n^ to a mean 
between iravovpyia cunning and evijOeia simplicity, the defect 
of practical sagacity. <ro^ta he leaves out altogether. 

^ One constaDt source of embarrass- result : in the following list 'r^vrj and 

ment in interpreting the ancient Greek iiri<n"^firi stand for process or result, 

psychology is the perpetual confusion <f>p6vri<ris is organ and process, ao^a 

between mental faculty, process, and , process and result, and vovs organ. 
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We must now return to Aristotle's list of moral virtues, 
the last and the most characteristic and interesting subject 
which we have to discuss. 

It follows from the considerations about virtue already/ 
stated, that there is no moral virtue, or at least only an 
imperfect one, without external manifestation in a field ap» 
propriate to its exercise : for since the end and happiness 
of the state is the ultimate end of the individual, so the 
virtues of the individual can only contribute to the benefit 
or happiness of the community by external action; and with- 
out it they are incomplete or useless: and this results 
likewise from the application of the law of the mean, which 
in the case of justice only shows itself in the result, the 
equal or proportional distribution. Thus the liberal man 
requires money to exercise his liberality, the just man means 
in order to make adequate return and compensation, " for 
the mere wish, /SovXrjai,^, is aBrjXjo^, (that is, mere good will 
is uncertain, we can't tell till we see the act and its result, 
whether it is just or unjust) and even the unjust pretend to act 
justly/'— Note here the conception of morality in direct anta- 
gonism to the Stoic maxim about gratitude which has been 
already referred to — and similarly the brave man requires 
power (BwdfjueoD^y physical strength, or general capacity) and 
the temperate complete liberty of action. And this is why 
it cannot be the exercise of the moral virtues that constitutes 
the happiness of the Gods^; for what actions, says he, shall 
we assign to them — and then follows a series of exemplifica- 
tions of the various virtues in act, which is plainly necessary 
to the Aristotelian conception of them. The Gods cannot be 
just, there are no contracts to fulfil: nor brave, they know 
neither fear nor danger; nor liberal, for to whom should they 
give? nor temperate, they have no evil desires — ^their enjoy- 
ment therefore or happiness must be all intellectual*. From 

^ This is the passage that Cicero surdum of his whole scheme. We 

borrows in the Hortens. Fragm. find no difficulty in attributing to our 

* This is in fact a reductio ad ab* God aU human virtues, only in an in- 
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this we gather two condusions about Aristotelian (moral) 
virtue, L that it consists in action, in which it must manifest 
itself in order to be virtue, and 2. that it requires society as 
a field for its exercise: the individual apart from society can- 
not be a (morally) good man. Hence likewise, from this ex- 
•temal character of virtue and the means that it requires, its 
exercise and possession in any high degree are confined to a 
very small portion of the human race. No slave for instance^ 
nor even women and children can practise virtue or attain 
to happiness beyond a very low degree: and it is only in a 
perfect state and under perfect institutions that virtue and 
happiness can be realised by any one with any approach to 
completeness. Let us here remark in passing how this agaiu 
brings into view the strong contrast of ancient and modem 
morality. The virtues of which I am about to give the list, 
have all of them this external character. They form items 
in the character of an accomplished gentleman and a good 
citizen: but, as Mackintosh expresses it, they have not their 
'seat in the heart;' they are aU outward manifestations. 
Now in Modem Ethics, deeply imbued as they are with a 
spirit derived directly or oftener indirectly from Christianity, 
the conception of virtue is always that of an inward principle^ 
compared with which the outward act, the execution of the 
purpose or intention, is almost a m^,tter of indiflFerence — it is 
the spirit in which we act, and not the act itself, which makes 
the virtue. And though it is true that in Aristotle's system 
it is the irpoaipeat^ or deliberate moral purpose that deter- 
mines the virtue or vice of every action, yet seeing that he 
tells us likewise that virtue consists in the act itself and its 
external manifestation, he must either be grossly contra- 
dicting himself, or else he cannot mean that virtue resides 
solely in the intention. At all events the view of virtue 
taken in this part of his system is such as I have described, 

fiuite degree; justice, mercy, trutli, very clearly to light the distmctipn 
benevolence, faithfulness. The con- between ancient and modem QhristiajD 
trast is v6ry remarkable, and brings Ethics. 
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and it thus stands in that mariced contrast to the Modem 
or Christian conceptions <m the subject which I am now en* 
deavouring to set forth. The virtues that we are about to 
describe are not so much moral virtues as characters; like 
those of Theophrastus, who doubtless borrowed his notion 
from these; only more refined, subtle, and delicate. 

The first virtue on Aristotle's list is dt^Speia which is ex- 
ercised in circumstances fearful and encouraging, wepl ^fiov^ 
KoX Odppffi and is a mean state between cowardice, BeiXiti^ 
the defect, and rashness the excess. The avipela here de- 
scribed is by no means so comprehensive a virtue as forti- 
tude, nor coextensive with its own namesake when it ap* 
pears as one of the cardinal virtues. It is confined to courage 
in battle, because this is the highest and noblest form of 
danger, and therefore the highest excellence is needed to 
encounter it. The final definition of the avhpem is 6 irepl 
rip KoKov Oavarov aBeij^: that is, dvSpela is not shown in the 
encounter of all kinds of danger or even of death, as death 
on the Sea, or by disease; but only of the noblest form of 
it^ death in battle, and of everything ministerial and sub- 
servient to that True courage is represented here, as it is 
in Plato's Laches, as implying knowledge and skiU or ex^ 
pmence ; and therefore in the face of death by sea the sailor 
will evince more dvSpela than the soldier; they will be more 
€i/€X7r«8€9 or oSeei? by reason of their e:^perience. Also true 
courage is shown only where there is honour to be gained. 
This is afterwards confirmed by another piece of evidence; 
men will fight in anger, or for revenge; such are however 
pugnadous, fidxip^h hut not courageous. The next is an- 
other of the cardinal virtues, a-axf^poavvrj, temperanlia^ self- 
contfol (Whewell). The sphere of this virtue is pleasure 
and pain; or r^^ther the former> for with pain it is little con- 
cerned: and it is exercised in the due regulation of the de- 
sires and appetites in the pursuit of pleasures. Not all plea- 
sures however, for excess in mental and intellectual pleasures 
does not bring upon a man the reproach of licentiousness, 
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nor moderation the credit of temperance; nor other kinds of 
pleasure, as that of talking; we call those who indulge in 
that loquacious or chatterers, not licentious. Self-control is 
therefore confined to bodily pleasures, or the pleasures of 
sense; and does not even extend to all these, for those of 
sight, as the enjoyment of painting, of hearing, that of music, 
and of the smell except Kara avfju^e^r^Ko^ by accident, as 
when a smeU reminds one of a former repast, are all ex- 
cluded: so that only two kinds remain, the pleasures of taste 
and touch; and so on for two or three pages more of inge- 
nious and amusing but not very instructive analysis. It is 
finally determined that aaxfypoavvrf is a mean in the sphere 
of pleiasure and pain, and more especially of the pleasures of 
r taste and touch, between cucoXaala, licentiousness, excessive 
j desire of pleasure, and a defect which is nameless because it 
so seldom occurs in the human nature, but which may be 
called provisionally dvaurOrfa-la. Here for want of time we 
must quit the longer analyses of Bks. ill. and iv. and return 
to the simple enumeration in Bk. Ii. The third virtue, 
ikevOepLOTT)^, manifests itself in the giving and accepting of 
money; and herein the niean is liberality, and is exhibited 
in the observation of a just medium between giving and 
taking too much and too little; the excess being curwrla 
* prodigality,* and the defect aveKevOepiay niggardliness, or 
stinginess. In the same sphere of action as the last, another 
virtue, iierfaKoirpeireua magnificence, manifests itself ; the only 
difference between this and the last being that this is 
exercised on a great scale, irepl fieyaXa, the other on a 
small one. The extremes are tastelessness and vulgar osten- 
tation on the one side, on the other parsimony or mean- 
ness; to be sparing when a great expense is looked for. 
' This is a strange kind of moral virtue according to our modem 
notions, to be lavish of one's money on great and suitable occa- 
sions, but it is recognised by Plato, Meno. 74. A. Rep. vii. 536. A. 
It seems from the examples that it could be shown best 
in the administration of the public Xeirovpylat, This belongs 
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to the character of a good citizen. This virtue can of course 
never be exercised by a poor man. The next so called virtue 
fieyaXoyjrvxicL, is rather the type of a noble character, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the time and the society in 
which Aristotle lived, than any distinct and special virtue : 
and it is most essentially anti-Christian. The fjLeyaXoylrvxp^ 
is not a hero; neither one of Homer's, nor one of Mr. 
Carlyle's heroes ; he is too self-regarding for the latter. The 
definition of the fjL€ya\6ylrv)(p^, which is given in TV. 7., is 
o fi€yd\a)v avrov a^i&v d^iof; cJi/. that is, it consists in a 
proper pride and sense of one*s own deserts; always upon 
the supposition that a man has peculiar merits to be sensible 
of, that his good opinion of himself is weU founded : for pride 
and haughtiness or self-sufficiency, without due foundation, 
is not the mark of a 'lofty spirit', but of folly and senseless- 
ness. Also it is only 'in great things', when a man's claims 
are high, and his merits and acts in accordance with them, 
that he can truly be said to be fi€yaX6ylnj^o<; ; for one 
whose deserts are small, and who rates his claims accord- 
ingly is a-d^payv, discreet or soberminded. The excess or 
disproportion in this fueling, the overestimate of one's 
claims, is vanity or arrogance j(avv6Tf)<;; the defect little 
mindedness, fiiKpo-^vxicL This last is the disposition to 
tmrferrate oneself, to set too low a value upon one's merits. 
Now compare with this not only what we find in the New 
Testament, but even in the Old. "Pride," says Solomon, 
*'goeth before destruction, and an haughty spirit before a 
fall" "Be not high minded" says St. Paul to the Romans, 
" but fear." [The word it is true is not the same ; in the 
Epistle it is vylrrjXoippcov ; but the notion conveyed is.] and 
what Aristotle here stigmatises as iiLKpo-^vxI^y is precisely 
the chiefest of Christian, graces, humility. The fierfdXly^vxo^ 
is a very interesting character, and I should like to describe 
it more at length; but I have only time to speak of one 
more feature of it which is dwelt on alike by Aristotle 
and Eudemus in his analysis, and is very characteristic of 
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Greek habits of thought This is the contemptuous habit 
of mind which fAefoKo^yvxia engenders: others it is true 
have the feeling, but the fieyaX&^vxo^ alone has the right 
to it; 6 £^ fieyaX6y^vxo9 BiKaUi>^ maTCL^poveL He is even 
capable of ifipi^ on proper occasions. He is above all want 
wid all need of help and apparently of sympathy, and 
despising the paltry concerns of ordinary life will only take 
part in what is great. He looks scornfully down from his 
proud eminence upon those whom he knows to be his 
inferiors; to possible rivals, men of rank and wealth, he 
bears himself with dignity and reserve {fieya^ €<m) ; to the 
middle classes who cannot enter into competition with him 
he behaves with condescending moderation* He is plain-^ 
spoken and candid irapfyqauurrri^ and oKriQeimK&i^ from con-- 
tempt for others, hva ro Kcera^povelv : he does not think it 
worth while to deceive them, and speaks his mind plainly 
in defiance of their feelings and opinions. Of course he 
belongs to the nil admirari school; "for to him nothing is 
great,*' oiSiv yap avr^ pAya earivK There is again another 
virtue in the sphere of honour and dishonour, Trepl Tip>^p 
teoL drifilcuf, which stands in precisely the same ^relation to 
the preceding as magnificence to liberality— that is, that 
the one is exhibited on a great, the other on an inferior 
scale, ir€pl fjLeyoKriP, and mpl p^t/cpav TLp,rjv* This is an 
unnamed mean between the too much, ambition^-^which by 
a favourable interpretation, as laudable ambition, is some* 
times reckoned as the mean and a virtue — and the too 



^ This contemptuous feeling to- expression oarelesslj and quite apropos 

wards inferiority in condition, and so- to nothing, that although he treatd 

cial and intellectual advantages, comes his slaves harshly, yet he does not 

out every now and then incidentally despise them like the finished, or weU- 

in Plato. A curiotis instance of it is bred gentleman, (Jo-irep h Ikwus irtirtu^ 

found in the Rep. vni. 549. a. where devfiivost evidently implying that the 

he is describing the character of the charact-er of the perfect gentleman is 

ambitious man, the individual repre« incomplete without this. 
sentatiTe of timooracy ; he drops the 
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little, the undue disregard atid slight of hoaour and repu- 
tation. The feet that there is no name for the mean has 
caused the two extremes to he confounded with it, and 
also the two extremes to be opposed to one another, instead 
erf to the mean. This virtue is altogether omitted by 
Eudemus in his list and analysis — ^probably because he 
thought, wherein I agree with him, that ambition, however 
proper and well regulated, is no virtue at all, but, in Dr% 
WheweU's language, a Mental Desire. 

There remains to be mentioned irpaovq^;, calmness, even* 
ness of temper, a disposition which is concerned with anger 
and its manifestations, intermediate between too great prone- 
ness to anger, opyiKorrj^; irascibility, and dopyrja-ia the defect, 
which lies in a tameness, insensibility, and apathetic spirit 
which cannot easily be roused to a sense of wrong, ol ycip pufj 
cpyi^ofievoi i^* oU Bet rjKldLov ZoKovaiv ebftu, 'those who 
are not moved to anger on the proper occasions for it are 
taken for simpletons :' and to put up with an insult or to allow 
one^s family or friends to be insulted with impunity is 
slavish, dpSpaTToBwSe;. Anger here is not to be confounded 
with vifieai^; or righteous indignation ; it is the simple feeling 
or passion ; and I need hardly observe how utterly opposed all 
this is to the spirit of Christian morality. Connected with 
this is another curious indication of the extreme uncertainty 
and vacillation of Aristotle's views in psychology — ^what is 
here reckoned amongst the virtues or ^€^9, is, in spite of 
the distinction carefully laid down in Eth. N. IL 4., treated 
amongst the Trddtf in the second book of the Rhetoric. 

Those are all the moral virtues properly speaking. But 
there are given in addition three of what may be called 
minor or social virtues, which tend to make a pleasant 
companion, and constitute the manners of a gentleman. 
They are conversational and social virtues Trepl Xoywv xai 
TTpd^eeov fcoivcoviav. And here the external character of 
Aristotle's Ethical philosophy becomes again very apparent ; 
for these are merely accomplishments, proceed from no moral 
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purpose, and exhibit themselves solely in a man's ordinary 
behaviour. They are oKriOeuii not veracity, nor that higher 
and deeper truth, the spirit of sincerity and loyalty and 
candour and stedfast faithfulness, (treu und fest,) which 
pervades the whole character and constitutes the true and 
honest man; but a habit, which is afterwards expressed 
by the word avdi/caaro^, of straightforwardness frankness 
and plain dealing in conversation and social intercourse, 
which is opposed to all irpoawoirfa-if;, or pretence and affec- 
tation; whether this be shown in dXa^ovela, in bragging 
or swaggering, the excess, assuming too much, undue pre- 
tension; or in elpooveia, the defect, assuming too little, mock 
humility, the conversational form of fjuvKpoyfruxict* The name 
eipwveia, to indicate a particular habit, was borrowed from 
Socrates' usual practice of "dissimulation, or affectation of 
humility** in conversation*. The second of these social ac- 
complishments is evrpaireXia, derived he says from evrpo^ 
TTo?, because it is shown in a versatility, quickness and 
readiness of accommodating oneself to the occasion, easy 
well-bred pleasantry, facetiousness (Cicero's facetiae), is the 
due mean in joking, iv iraiSla, between ffay/jLoXoxia, the 
excess, which is overfacetiousness or buffoonery, and the 
defect dypoifcta rusticity, boorishness, which can neither 
make nor take nor enjoy a joke at all. The third and last 
of these is <f>L\la, which again is a departure from the ordi- 
nary use of the word. It is friendliness of manner, not 
friendship or love, being dvev irddov^ IV. 12. — love is a Traj9a% 
n. 4. — exhibited in a frank and easy and friendly behaviour 
to friends and acquaintance, removed alike from the excess 
of complaisance apecr/ceta, and flattery KokaKela (which is 
the same vice with the addition of a mercenary motive, 
when there is something to be gained by it — ^the parasite's 
practice — and from the defect shown in the peevish, ill- 

, ^ The name dX^^eta given to this iv. 13. and it there remains nameless, 
mean provisionallj in n. 7. is with- In Eudemus' list it is retuned. 
drawn in the subsequent analysis of 
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tempered, quarrelsome, surly habit of the Svaepi^ and Bva^ 

Besides all these there are two irdOrj which exhibit this 
same law of the mean, viz. atSa? modesty, a proper sense of 
shame, which though not a virtue is praised {hraLvo<i and -^6709, 
moral approbation and disapprobation, the ordinary ^es^ of virtue 
and vice), a mean between the defect avaKryyvrlay utter shame- 
lessness, and the excess of the Karam-Xfj^ "downcast, abashed, 
and timid," the bashful man, who is ashamed of everything. 
The irdOrf of alBcd<; or alayyvrj and its opposite avaKTyyvrla 
are analysed amongst the rest in the Rhetoric. The avai- 
ayyvTo^ is one of Theophrastus' characters. It is a character 
of unblushing efirontery and free and easy coolness of de- 
meanour, corresponding to that of our conventional stage 
Irishman. Ne/iecrt? the last, is righteous indignation, especi- 
ally against undeserved prosperity. It is omitted in the 
analysis of book iv. which is probably incomplete. But in 
II. 7. it is described as a mean in respect of pleasure and pain 
between <f>06po<; envy, pain at others' prosperity, the excess of 
indignation, and e7rfc;^atp6^a^^ the defect, a malicious pleasure 
in others* misfortunes. This is a mistake, ^Oovos and 
ejn)(atp€KaKla being essentially the same state of feeling — 
Rhet. II. 9. 5. 6 yap avro^ i<mv iin'xaipiKaKOf; koI <j>0ov€p6^* 
i<l> w yap Tt9 Xwretrat yuyvofiivtp /cal virapxovTi, dvar/Kaltov 
TOVTOP eTrl T^ (TrepfrjiT€i /cat t^ (f)0opa ry tovtov x^/peti/ (strange 
that this should be correctly stated in the popular Rhetoric 
and overlooked in the more scientific Ethics) — cannot be 
opposed to one another as excess and defect: they are only 
the two sides of the same medal: if a man feels pain at 
something being acquired by or in possession of another, it 
is plain that he must feel pleasure at the privation of the 
same : and besides this the pleasure in the one case is opposed 
to the pain in the other in order to make the two extremes. 
Eudemus (Corrects this in his list by substituting dpdwfiov, 
for the supposed defect, i7rcx<cup€/caKia. 

There still remains one virtue to consider which is separ- 
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ated from the rest hj the author of the Ethics, and, reserved 
like the intellectual virtues as something special and peculiar 
for separate treatment. One of the peculiarities of justice, 
which distinguishes it from the other virtues, is that it is the 
only one which directly and immediately regards the welfare 
of others* v. 1. 17. Pol. I. 2. ult.: the other moral virtues 
operate principally in the formation of the individual cha- 
racter, and in that way and indirectly tend to the benefit 
of society in general. Besides this it cannot be brought 
under the law of the mean in the same way as the preceding. 
If indeed justice be defined, as it is at the opening of the 
discussion of it, to be a spirit or habit of fairness and integrity 
in our dealings with others, cf^ cuj) ^9 Bc/cacoTrparfovo-L koX 
^mikovTOLi, ra hlKGua, it would admit of being classified with 
the rest. But this point of view which is more in the spirit 
of the Stoical or Modem Ethics is immediately abandoned^ 
and the treatment becomes purely objective. Otherwise 
it might have been regarded as a state of mind between the 
disposition or habit which inclines us to grasp at too much, 
irXeove^la, and that which disposes us to be content with 
too Httle, iKaTTova-dat, or to submit to loss and wrong;^ 
oBuceladaLi but this again does not correspond with the actual 
treatment that it receives. It assumes in the 5th bk. of the Nic. 
EtL — which if not the work of Aristotle himself, at any rate 
completely represents his views — a purely political and legal 
aspect; and we are expressly told X. 8. that the mere wish, 
^ov\rj<rc<;, the intention without the act, is not suflScient to 
make a just man. Justice is divided into three kinds; 
distributive, which assigns to every citizen by proportion his 
feir share of property, honours, privileges and burdens: 
corrective, which remedies wrongs, finds the mean between 
the loss and gain of the aggrieved and the aggressor, and so 
restores the two parties to an arithmetical equality: and 
thirdly a retaliatory, tit for tat, kind, to avTuireirwdo^, reci- 
procity, which regulates exchanges and is in fact commercial 
justice.. It comes under the law of the mean therefore, not 
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as a state or habit of mind, but as productive of a mean, 
consisting in equality and due proportion, v, 5. 17, t^ ^Uai>ov 
or TO taov (which often stands for proportion as well as 
equaUty, here and in the Politics): and in this character 
Eudemus enters it in his list — Stfcacov, (not Stxaioavvr), the 
state or habit,) the mean between /cepSo?, ri ttA^oj/ the too 
much, and ^rffiia loss, to eXarrov, the too littla 

This is aU that we can say here about justice ; and as we 
have already briefly described the intellectual virtues, no- 
thing now remains towards the fulfilment of the task that 
has been undertaken but to make a few parting observations 
upon Aristotle's list and analysis of the virtues, and compare 
it as we have already done in some of the details with 
Modem or Christian Ethical views. 

That this catalogue of virtues is intended for a complete 
and exhaustive classification appears plainly from an expres- 
sion at the beginning of III. 9 : the analysis he says will at the 
same time make it clear what is the number of them, iroaai, 
eicriv^ It is founded upon the psychological division of man's 
intellectual and moral nature, first suggested by Plato, Magn. 
Mor, I. 1. 7. and adopted by Aristotle in the Ethics, though 
it is criticised and condemned in the de Anim&, into the 
rational and irrational elements : of which the lower nature, 
the impulses and afiiections and desires and appetites are 
naturally and necessarily in subordination to the higher, 
the reason. It is this organization of our inteUectual and 
moral constitution, this harmonious working of separate 
and mutually adapted parts to one end, and it is in " con- 
formity" to this "nature," that in Plato the foundation of 
the rule of life, and the basis of his moral theory consists : 
80 that in its fundamental principle it may be compared 
with that of Butler. In Aristotle's scheme, the ethical 
virtues are the virtues of the lower elements of our nature, 
whose nature and function it is to obey the reason; and the 
intellectual or regulative virtues are the special excellences 
of the higher. 
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We have already observed that the classification is as- 
isumed to be complete; that it is supposed that no virtue is 
omitted. But fii*8t, admitting its completeness, is it a sound 
logical division? is the classification itself a good one ? One 
would suppose not, from the fact that it only admits the 
chief of all the virtues, justice, by courtesy : the rigorous 
application to this of the law of the mean would exclude it 
as we have seen ; again a good logical division requires that 
the subordinate members of it should all be coordinate; and 
we certainly cannot say that the moral virtues and the three 
social virtues of the well-bred gentleman stand upon the 
same level: whilst the two last of the mean states included 
in the list are not virtues or efet? at alL The older division 
of the four famous cardinal virtues, accepted by Socrates and 
Plato, and subsequent Moralists, from which Aristotle's seems 
to be developed, is evidently a more philosophical division. 
The four cardinal virtues are each of them heads of families 
of virtues, as may be seen in Cicero's analysis of them in the 
first book of the de Officiis. He treats liberality as a part of 
justice, to which it is certainly reducible, as well as magni- 
ficence, which indeed can scarcely be considered a moral 
virtue. fieydKo^xrxia is with him a part of fortitude. Simi- 
larly irpainr}^ may well fall under the head of acDtfypoavvrj self- 
control ; and laudable Ambition under that of fortitude, the 
manly character. So that there remain only the original four, 
Justice, Temperance, Courage and Prudence or Wisdom. 
And if this is true, Aristotle's classification has the still 
further defect of placing, even in the moral list, diflferent 
kinds of virtues upon the same level; the general types, with 
the special and subordinate modifications. 

But is the classification complete ? and are all forms of 
virtue really included in it ? The answer to this must be that 
almost all those which we consider the most essential to a 
virtuous character are entirely overlooked. And here we 
shall come again upon the marked contrast between ancient 
and modem Ethics. I have already pointed out that the 
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Stoical Moral Philosophy, especially in its latest fonn, is so far 
au exception to the ancient rule, that it incidentally admits 
an internal principle rather than the external manifestation 
afi determining the moral character. It has even been sur- 
mised that the writers in whom this view is most clearly ex- 
pressed, Seneca and Epictetus and Maicus Aurelius, were 
in some sense or other subjected to Christian influences, that 
is, that they derived directly or indirectly certain principles 
and sentiments from Christian doctrine. As regards the two 
last, Epictetus, who was the slave of Epaphroditus, a courtier 
of Nero and probably a member of his household, might 
very well have been brought in contact with the Christian 
converts and imbibed their sentiments. At aU events, he, 
and more especially Marcus Aurelius, lived long enough after 
the first spread of Christianity through its missionaries to 
have caught its spirit, harmonising as it did with their own 
temper and opinions. With Seneca the case is difficult, and 
presents a problem, which so far as I have been able to 
examine the question, seems hardly capable of solution. On 
the one hand there are, to my judgment, precepts and senti- 
ments scattered over all his writings, not perhaps reduced or 
reducible to a system, which are in exact accordance with 
those that we find in the New Testament ; and in some cases 
even expressions so closely corresponding that they might 
well seem to be actual quotations, or nearly so, from St 
Paul's epistles. The estimate of the degree of similarity 
must needs be left to every man's own judgment I refer 
for the proof of it to a work by Fleury, S. Paul et S^nfeque, 
1853, where it is, as I think, though with considerable exag- 
gerations, substantially made good. But on the other side 
fairness requires ns to observe that it is extremely unlikely 
that all of Seneca's works were written after he had had oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with Christian converts, and that the 
sentiments, with which nearly all the works are pervaded, 
could in all cases have been derived from them. And I must 
leave the question open as an imsolved problem, merely ob- 

D 
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serving in conclusion that the resemblance of Stoicism to 
Christianity, if it can be substantiated at all, is confined mainly 
to the three latest representatives of the Stoic School, above 
named ; and we will now return to our immediate subject, 
Aristotle. What virtues then does Aristotle omit which we no w 
universally recognise ? On Aristotle's conception of truth I 
have already touched in passing : and shown how utterly in- 
adequate it is either as one of the social virtues, or as a part 
of justice, the observance of promises and engagements (iv. 
14. rv. 7, 7, 8. Oxf.), to express qualities which we attach to 
the conception of a truthftd character, or of a 'true man*. 
Aristotle does indeed acknowledge in the above passage that 
yeracitjMS right and falsehood wrong, but he does not put 
the former of them prominently forward as a virtue, nor in- 
' troduce it into his system, either here, or in the analysis of 
justice : and towards enemies at all events the observation of 
truth and sincerity in all cases ,,wQuld_ be wrong\ I have 
said that in modern Ethics truth when applied to character 
comprehends the notions of sincerity, uprightness, candour, 
faithfulness, probity, loyalty', which pervade the whole 



^ To do harm to one^s enemies was 
part of the popubur code of morality. 
This comes ont in a very striking way 
incidentally in Rhet. i. 6. 26. In this 
treatise the appeal is always to cur- 
rent maxims and opinions, the state- 
ment of which will be readily and at 
once accepted by the audience, which 
is always assumed to represent the 
habits and modes of thought generally 
prevailing amongst civilized mankind. 
Amongst the various kinds of good 
which are enumerated in the Chi^ter 
above referred to appears SXwi rb. irpo- 
aiperdf 'objects of deliberate (possibly 
moral) choice or purpose : * and one of 
these latter is irpdrrcti'...TA rois ix^pois 
KaKd: and in § 29, another kind of 
good things are 'such as will oblige 
our friends, and offend or annoy our 



enemies.' So in I. 9. it is reckoned 
a virtue rb robt ^Bpoift ripuapciffBou 
fiaXXop Kol fjAi KaTaWdmffOai' t6 re 
ydp djfraTobibbwat bUcaiw, rb 8^ dlKcuot^ 
Ka\6v, Kcd dpbp€lov rb fi^ 'firrao'dai. 
These are the sort of mistakes that 
ingenious reasoners are apt to fall 
into, when they are abandoned to the 
guidance of their own subtlety and 
ingenuity. Some other examples of 
this popular morality I have quoted 
below, p. 54. 

^ Let me here remark upon this 
word how the despotic governments 
of France (whence we borrowed it) 
and England, and the consequent 
adaptation of language, have diverted 
its application from devotion to the 
law, to that of personal devotion to 
the sovereign. 
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character and give a direction to almost every motive and 
action — hardly anything of which enters into Aristotle's 
system. And it certainly could not be brought under the 
law of the mean. Plato's combination in the Phaedo, aXiy- 
0!) Kol vjva Kal ttcotov, comes not far short of it : and 
there is a noble expression of the character in the indignant 
refusal of young Neoptolemus in Sophocles' Philoctetes 86. 
seq. to adopt the insidious suggestions of Ulysses, and have 
recourse to deceit and treachery in order to gain possession of 
Philoctetes' bow; till he at last asks directly, om aia')(phv 
riyel hrjra ra yjrevBTJ Xeyeiv ; 108. so that the ancients were 
not altogether without the feeling of this kind of truth, 
though it does not appear in their moral systems. In Xeno- 
phon's Memorabilia, iv. 2. 14., Euthydemus readily assents 
to what is evidently intended by Socrates' question, that 
falsehood to ylrevBeadat, and deceit to e^airarav are to be 
considered wicked, aBi/cop. Plato in the Rep. u. 382. c. though 
he begins by asserting in the most uncompromising terms 
that the t^ ovti ylreuBo*;, the really false, is hated alike by 
Gods and men, yet immediately afterwards admits the allow- 
ableness of deceit in the case of enemies ; and as a </>ap- 
fMa/cov even towards friends, when in a fit of insanity or any 
other kind of intellectual incapacity or folly they try to do 
any mischief to themselves and others : and in fact the whole 
argument is so embarrassed by the confusion, common to all 
ancient thinkers, between the objective and the subjective 
aspect of truth and falsehood, the true and the false as they 
exhibit themselves as the object of intellectual apprehension 
or in individual character, that the precise result of the dis- 
cussion is not easy to define. However the principle laid 
down seems to be a compromise between the natui'al hateful- 
ness and the occasional convenience or necessity, of lying : 
and in book v. it is again admitted as a medicine to be 
employed by governors in the treatment of their subjects. 
According to Cicero de Orat. ill. 29. 113. it was a question 
debated in the schools whether it was allowable to a good 
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man to lie. The readers of Jer. Taylor's ductor dubitantium, 
of works upon Casuistry, and of Dr. Newman's Apologia pro 
vita sua, or of the Gases of Conscience and Necessity in 
Dr. WheweU's Elements of Morality, will be aware that the 
question is not yet settled. Quintilian who is very candid 
on the subject, says, n. 17. 27. Nam et mendacium dicere, 
etiam sapienti aliquando concessum est. Especially for the 
good of our country. § 36. Non semper autem, Etiamsi 
frequentissime, tuenda Veritas est: sed aliquando exigit 
communis utilitas ut etiam falsa defendantur. It is the pri- 
vilege of the lawyer, and ambassador, and statesman. 

Another comprehensive virtue which can never be ex- 
cluded from his catalogue by any modem Ethical writer — 
Dr. Whewell for instance places it at the head of his four 
cardinal virtues — ^but receives no notice in Aristotle's scheme, 
except so far perhaps as a small portion of it may be in- 
cluded under liberality and justice, is Benevolence. Of this 
in its full extent the pre-Christian moralists had it would 
seem no idea. The notice of universal benevolence, or 
humanity, or love and good will to mankind, is I believe due 
to Chiistianity. The Greek representation of it, evvota, is 
limited to family and friends, or at the most extended to fel- 
low-countrymen. Barbarians, i.e, all except the Greeks, were 
of an inferior race, and might therefore according, to Aris- 
totle be enslaved, and according to Plato treated with 
contempt. AH such were not entitled to the smallest sym- 
pathy. We have already seen that justice, in Aristotle's 
opinion Eth. N. V. 1. 17. is the only virtue that has reference 
to the welfare of others — general benevolence is therefore 
excluded. To treat Barbarians like their owu countrymen 
would not be justice. Cic. de Off I. 7. sub init. in some 
degree supplies the omission when he says, that there are two 
parts of justice ; one, justice properly so called, which regu- 
lates the mutual rights of the several members of society : et 
huic conjuncta beneficentia, quam eandem vel benignitatem 
vel liberalitatem appellari licet, x^pt?, in one of its many 
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senses, contains a part of it, but not much. Cicero iu the 
passage above referred to adds, sed quoniam, ut praeclare 
scriptum est a Platone [Epist. viii. ad Archytam] non nobis 
solum nati simius, ortusque nostri partem patria vindicat, 
partem amici — ^but there the obligation stops. It is only 
fair however to quote on the side of this question a passage 
of Cicero de Finibus v. 23. where Piso who is pleading the 
cause of the Peripatetic philosophy, speaks of aflfection to the 
whole human race; which he describes as originating first in 
the domestic affections, of father and son husband and wife 
and offspring, and then gradually extending itself beyond the 
circle of the family to blood relations first and connexions by 
marriage, thence spreading to friends and neighbours ; thence 
to fellow-citizens, and to friendly and allied nations, until at 
last it embraces the entire human race. This feeling is 
natural to us and accounts for that longing for social inter- 
course which distinguishes human nature. Now although 
this makes some approach to humanity or the love of man- 
kind in general, there is still a wide diflference between this 
social feeling which draws men together into societies, and 
that loving spirit which is the image and reflexion of the 
love of God to us. Moreover the obligation to do injury to 
our enemies, to be presently quoted from the de OIF., remains 
uncorrected; and the aflfection to the human race can after 
all only include those that are friendly to us. And by all 
means let us remember the Homo sum, humani nihil a 
me alienum puto and take it for what it is worth as an 
expression of general humanity. 

Morality however in Cicero's time had made a decided ad- 
vance beyond the rules laid down by Plato and Aristotle. So 
far from allowing of deceit or breach of faith to an enemy, he 
distinctly, de Oflf. L 13., lays down the maxim that faith is to 
be kept even with them, and illustrates it by the memorable 
example of Regulus, who ad supplicium redire maluit, quam 
fidem hosti datam fallere. Of deceit he says in the same 
chapter, that though it, as well as violence, is homine alienis- 
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simnin, yet th&t/raiAB is the more odious of the two ; and that 
hypocrisy, the affectation of virtue, combined with the deceit- 
ful or fraudulent intention, is the most capital of all kinds of 
injustice or wickedness. But this doubtless comes from the 
Stoics. 

Next ata^poavvri temperantia, selfcontrol, consists it is 
true in the due regulation of our desires and appetites; but 
of continence, chastity, purity the ancient moralists took no 
account; still less, with the exception perhaps of the Stoics 
in this particular, of controlling the thoughts and inclina- 
tions as well as the appetites and actions. The forgiveness 
of injuries was according to Aristotle and the ancient mo- 
ralists in general a vice, and revenge a virtue — even Cicero 
is with them this time: under the third division into which 
all virtue foils we find that it is part of our duty to take 
vengeance upon those that have endeavoured to injure us, 
and punish them to such an extent as equity and humanity 
allow. It was a duty and a part of justice to do good to 
one's friends and injury to one's enemies. Eurip. Ion. 1045 
— 7^ Rhet. ad Alex. 2. § 13. (popular morality) Arist. Rhet. 
II. 5. 5. even Cic. de Off. I. 7. justitiae primum munus est ut 
ne cui quis noceat, nisi lacessitus injuricL In I. 11 he limits 
this right or duty of revenge by some qualifications. And fur- 
ther on deceit and injustice to friends and enemies, see the 
passage already referred to Xen. Memor. rv. 2. 14. seq. Hu- 
mility, the great Christian grace, would certainly have been 
regarded by Aristotle as a vice. This I have already pointed 
out, in speaking of the character of the fieya\oylrvxo<: ; also 
humility would fall under the head of elpcDvela^ which is a 
defect. 

And now we shall be in some degree prepared to esti- 
mate the truth of the assertion often made by Moralists of 
% particular school, that Christianity has done nothing to 

* Ion. 1045. '''V ^' eiai^eiav ciJtu- Ketrat vbyuoi, Comp. Med. 808. papeTw 
Xovffi fikv KoKbv Tififv, Sraif bi irdKefUovs ix^pdis Kal (fAXoiauf eifiev^, rm ydp 
dpS^ai KaKwt Oi^xi ftt$ oibels ifiiroS^p roio&rw eCKkeiffTaros (Hot, 
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enlarge and modify men's views upon the nature of virtue 
and the obligations of morality. Mr. Buckle for instance in 
his History of Civilization, thus expresses himself in a note 
to Vol. I. p. 164. "That the system of morals propounded 
in the New Testament contained no maxim which had not 
been previously enunciated, and that some of the most beau- 
tiful passages in the Apostolic writings are quotations from 
Pagan authors [it is hard to believe that the writer of this 
last clause could ever have read these same Apostolic writ- 
ings] is well known to every scholar." 

I have kept this and other similar assertions carefully in 
view during the course of this essay, and I will now quote 
by way of contrast as a single example the precept from the 
Sermon on the Mount which is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of Christian morality. *But I say unto you,; 
Love your enemies; bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefuUy use 
you and persecute you.' Now I can confidentl y affi rm Ihat ^ . 
nothing like this can be produced from any ancient moralist > 
down at least to the time of Seneca: whether he has any . 
thing equivalent, i. e. whether the forgiveness of injuries is : 
laid down with equal breadth and explicitness in his writ- 
ings, I will not venture positively to decide; I will say how- 
ever that in my judgment the strongest evidence which Fleury 
cites in favour of the affirmative, p. 58, seq., is insufficient 
for his purpose, and leaves something wanting to the full 
measure of the Gospel precept. Amicis jucundus, inimicis 
mitis et facilis. de Vita Beati. Opem ferre etiam inimicis. de 
Otio Sap. Propositum optimi viri et ingentis animi tamdiu 
ferre ingratum donee feceris gratum: succumbunt vitia vir- 
tutibus, si ilia non cito odisse properaveris. de Benef. v. 1. 
fin. Vincit males pertinax bonitas. lb. vii. 31. And, perhaps 
the nearest approach to it, sed non est quod irascaris; ig- 
nosce illis, omnes insaniunt, i.e. they sin in ignorance: which 
Meury compares with 'Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do.' lb. V. 17. and de Ir4. ii. 27. we are none 
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of us free from faults, and this may teach us to deal justly 
and merciftdly with others,... to do to others as we would they 
should do unto us. Though I do not think that there is any 
thing in Seneca exactly like the passage of St. Matthew, still 
it must be admitted that these expressions do come so near 
to the Christian precepts, that in this case at least Chris- 
tianity has nothing that can be called absolutely original, 
and has done little more than extend and enlarge moral 
conceptions which had by one at least been previously enter- 
tained. And there I must leave the question, very much 
wishing that I could have come to a more definite con- 
clusion. 

[Here followed in the original an apology for having de- 
tained my audience beyond the prescribed hour, with some 
reasons which seemed to justify the detention. I may omit 
this now, as my readers have the ftill liberty of choice, 
whether they will accompany me to the eud, or like "the 
adventure of the bear and fiddle, begin, but break oflf in the 
middle." (Hudibras). However the apology was never ac- 
tually delivered, as the reading was brought to a premature 
conclusion.] 
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